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of serviceableness and capacity for work, with an almost
incredible carelessness and indolence, of which his be-
haviour at this period affords a curious example. He
would seem to have spared no trouble in the Prince's
service, to have been ready at his call at all times and
seasons, conducting the most important negotiations for
him, and acting as the means of communication between
him and the leaders of his party. Perhaps pride and a
gratified sense of knowing the mind of the heir-apparent
better than any one else, may have supplied the place of
true energy and diligence for the moment; and certainly
he was zealous and busy in his patron's affairs, disorderly
and indifferent as he was in his own. And though his
power and influence were daily decreasing in Parliament,
his attendance becoming more and more irregular, and his
interest in public business capricious and fitful, yet there
were still occasions on which Sheridan came to the front
with an energy and spirit worthy of his best days. One
of these was at the time of the great mutiny at the No re,
when the ministry was embarrassed on all hands, the Op-
position violently factious, and every appearance alarming.
Sheridan threw himself into the midst of the excitement
with a bold and generous support of the Government,
which strengthened their hands in the emergency and
did much to restore tranquillity and confidence. " The
patriotic promptitude of his interference," says Moore,
"was even more striking than it appears in the record of
his parliamentary labours." By this time Fox had with-
drawn from the House, and no other of the Whig leaders
showed anything of Sheridan's energy and public spirit
At a still later period, in the course of a discussion on the
army estimates, he was complimented by Canning as " a
man who had often come forward in times of public em- post had been the only gain.i
